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them seemed to notice them and the Queen felt somewhat reassured. At all events it was too late to retreat as Little Douglas was entering the banquet hall.
The guests, seated on both sides of a long table, graded according to the rank of those who sat at it, had reached the dessert stage, that is to say the most convivial moment of the whole feast. But the hall was so vast that the lamps and candles by which it was lighted, numerous as they were, left the two sides, where fifteen or twenty servants were going and coming, in a sort of half darkness most favorable to the design of the the fugitives.
The Queen and her companion passed among the servants, who were too much occupied to observe them, and without once stopping, without losing courage, without looking back, they traversed the entire length of the hall, and passed through the door at the other end into an anteroom similar to the one they crossed before entering the hall. There the Queen set down her jar and Mary Seaton her basket and, still under the child's guidance, they passed through a corridor, at the end of which they found themselves in the courtyard. A patrol was passing at the moment, but paid no attention to them.
The child led the way to the garden, still followed by the two women. At that point he was compelled to spend much time in finding the right key to open the gate; it was a moment of indescribable agony. At last the key turned in the lock and the gate swung back ; the Queen and her attendant rushed into the garden, while their guide secured the gate behind them.
Two-thirds of the way across the garden, the little fellow put out his hand and motioned to them to stop; he laid the casket and the keys on the ground, put his